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DANISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
ACT 


THE Danish Public Libraries Act of 1950 sets out fully the relationship 
between the central government and the local authorities in the provision 
of library service throughout the country. It is printed here as perhaps 
offering some’ basis around which some of our ideas for the development 
of public library service in New Zealand may be crystallized. 


The purpose of public libraries is to promote the general diffusion of 
knowledge and information by means of fiction and non-fiction books 
which lead to the general development of culture. Such libraries may be 
awarded grants from the State and the municipalities in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 
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Any public library which is awarded grants in accordance with this Act 
is subject to the following rules: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


The library must either be provided and administered by a 
municipality, or must be self-governing or owned by an association 
which is organised for the main purpose of providing public 
library service. 

The Library Committee shall appoint and dismiss and fix the 
salaries of librarians and other staffs; and in the case of a library 
owned by a municipality, proper consideration shall be given to 
the regulations and bye-laws of the municipality. 

In the case of any county library (see also V. 1.b) the person 
nominated as librarian and his salary shall approved by the 
Minister of Education. In the case of any library receiving an 
annual grant from the State of 2,000 kroner or more the librarian 
shall be appointed only after consultation with the Director of the 
State Inspection for Public Libraries.* 

In the case of any other library the Library Committee must 
inform the Library Director prior to the proposed appointment 
of the librarian. 

The bye-laws of the library, which must include the rules for the 
government of the library and designate the area to be served, 
must be approved by the Library Director in accordance with 
regulations laid down by the Minister of Education. Before the 
bye-laws of a self-governing library, or one owned by an associa- 
tion, are approved, the Library Director must ask the municipal 
council of the community where the library is situated for a 
statement of its views. 
Upon any self-governing or association-owned library ceasing to 
provide a library service, its property shall be transferred to the 
municipality should the municipality wish to continue the library 
service. Should the municipality not so wish, the Minister of 
Education shall decide how the property shall be disposed (cf.2). 
All persons living within the area served by any library shall be 
entitled to borrow books for home reading free of charge. 
In every town or city library a free public reading room with 
reference books must be available. After recommendation from 
the Library Director and the National Council for Public Libra- 
ries in each case, the Minister of Education may demand, when 
he has had further statements from the local authorities concerned, 
that a similar arrangement be established by the larger libraries in 
the rural districts. 
The working-plan of the library is to be approved by the Library 
Director. 
To form the basis of the computation of the State grant the 
library must send in a report for the past year in a form fixed by 
the Minister of Education. 
In the case of county libraries, the local municipal council, the 
county council and the parish libraries of the library’s district 
must be represented on the board of trustees of the county 
library. 
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In municipalities which on April 1, 1960 have no approved public 
library, the municipal council must (except in the cases mentioned in 4) 
on a written petition from a local library association, supported by 
at least 10% of the voters of the community (at least 40 persons) make 
provision to establish a public library according to this law, within a 
year from the receipt of the petition. 


. Should the stock of books, arrangement and management of a non- 


municipal (self-governing or association-owned) library be noticeably 
below the standards of library service in communities of similar kind 
and size, the Minister of Education may decide—after complaint from 
the Library Director and the National Council and after having 
received statements from the municipal council (for libraries in rural 
districts from the county council also)—that a municipal library be 
established within a fixed time limit set by the Minister of Education. 


. The Minister of Education may, where special conditions demand it, 


on recommendation from the Library Director and the National 
Council exempt a municipality from establishing or maintaining an 
independent public library. Further the Minister of Education can, 
on recommendation from the Library Director and the National 
Council approve that two or more municipalities shall co-operate in 
maintaining a public library and for that purpose form a library 
confederation. In such a joint library there must as far as possible be 
branches in each of the municipalities. 


More detailed regulations concerning the carrying out of the provisions 


” of this paragraph are determined by the Minister of Education. 


. To be approved for the purposes of this Act, a public library must 


receive from the municipality a grant sufficient, together with any 
other local income and its state grant, to maintain the library in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 


. On recommendation from the Library Director and the National 


Council, the Minister of Education shall issue instructions regarding 
the economic and financial basis considered necessary for the various 
types of libraries with regard to maintenance of adequate premises, 
stock of books and salaries for the staff. 


. A county library shall receive from the county council an annual 


grant fixed by the county council in relation to the needs of the 
library. 


. State grant is as a rule only given to one library in every town or— 


in the rural districts—in every parish. Exceptionally, in certain rural 
communities where local circumstances make it desirable, state grants 
may—on petition from the municipal council and with the approval 
of the Ministry of Education—be given to more libraries within the 
same parish, for instance to libraries in school districts or other 
smaller areas. 


. Libraries serving groups of people who for different reasons are 


prevented from using public libraries (e.g. sailors and Tb. patients) 
may on recommendation from the Library Director and the National 
Council receive state grants in accordance with this law. 
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6. State grants shall also be given to municipal children’s libraries in 


the municipal schools irrespective of the existence of other state 
supported libraries within the area. Children’s libraries within the 
same municipality must, however, form one administrative unit. 
Decision regarding the establishment of a separate children’s library 
shall be made by the municipal council in consultation with the local 
board of education and the teachers’ council (the teacher). The 
provisions in article | and 2 also apply to these children’s libraries. 


IV. 


The state grant shall be given partly as annual grants towards main- 
taining the library and partly—in special cases—as non-recurring 
grants towards the establishment or reorganization of a library. 


A 


The annual grants from the state to the individual libraries for the 
fiscal year concerned shall be computed according to the following 
rules: 


(a) A basic grant shall be given to each library, or organization of 
libraries, equal to 80% of the first 25,000 kroner provided by 
local grants during the past financial year, 40% of the next 
25,000 kroner, and 25% of all in excess of 50,000 kroner. 

Libraries which are entitled to receive the basic grant and 
which receive local grant in excess of 50,000 kroner may also 
receive a special grant equivalent to 15% of that part of the 
local grant which is expended on the purchase and binding of 
books and periodicals, but this special grant shall not amount to 
more than 15% of any income from local grants which is in 
excess of 50,000 kroner. 

The annual value of any premises and the value of any lighting 
and heating provided free of charge for the use of the library may 
be regarded as part of the local grants for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of state grant. The Library Director, or the 
Minister of Education in the case of independent buildings, shall 
assess such values according to prevailing price levels. The value 
of premises, including lighting and heating, so regarded as part 
of local grants shall not exceed the total amount of local grants 
in money. 


(6) In addition to the state grants made under 1(qa) for its services to 
its own community each county library shall receive a special 
state grant of 5,000 kroner, plus 20% of the local grants to a 
maximum not exceeding 20,000 kroner. Any county library 
serving its area by means of bookmobile may in addition receive 
a grant of a sum not exceeding 50% of the cost of maintaining 
the bookmobile, this cost to be computed in accordance with 
regulations made by the Minister of Education. ; 

In order to be recognized as a county library a library, in 
addition to acting as an ordinary public library in the munici- 
pality where it is situated, must assist the local libraries in a 
larger area by lending them non-fiction free of charge and by 
giving them technical assistance and other help. The Minister of 
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Education may, after recommendation by the National Council, 
recognize such libraries as county libraries and determine their 
area of operation. 


A bill for the revision of the rates mentioned in 1(a) and 1(b) will be 


proposed in the parliamentary session of 1954-55 by the Minister of 
Education. 


VI. 
The necessary appropriation from the state for the grants to public 


libraries (mentioned in V) shall be included in the annual national 
budget. 


Vil. 


. The Minister of Education is empowered to retain 24% of the basic 


state grants mentioned in V. 1(a) from which to meet the cost of such 
undertakings related to the whole field of librarianship as may be 
approved by the Minister of Education. 


. In the annual national budget shall be entered the following special 


appropriations: 


(a) An amount from which, in special circumstances and with the 
approval of the Minister of Education, grants for the purchase of 
basic book stock may be given on the establishment or thorough 
re-organization of a library, such grant not to exceed 45% of the 
local grant spent on the purchase of books. 

(6) An amount equivalent of the basic state grants mentioned in 
V. 1(a) and intended as a special fund set up according to rules 
fixed by the Minister of Education as a compensation 
(1) to living Danish authors, 

(2) to those who after April 1, 1946, have become widows of 
Danish authors, and have not married again., 
for the loan by public libraries of books by these authors. 


VIII. 


The Library Director, who shall direct the State Inspection of Public 
Libraries, shall be responsible for the computation and distribution 
of the state grants according to the stipulated provisions and shall 
give advice and instruction to the public libraries. With the assistance 
of the National Council he shall organize the professional education 
of librarians. 


IX. 


. The National Council for Public Libraries shall consist—in addition 


to the Library Director, who shall be the chairman of the council— 
of 13 members, namely: 


a representative of the Ministry of Education, 
a representative from the two State Libraries in Copenhagen, 
a representative of the State Library in Aarhus, 
a representative of the city municipalities, 
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a representative of the rural municipalities, 
a representative of the county municipalities, 
a representative of the city of Copenhagen, and 
six representatives of the existing library associations, namely five 
from the Danish Library Association—including two for the 
city libraries, two for the parish libraries and one for the 
association of professional librarians working in public libraries 
—and one of the association of School Libraries. 
The three first mentioned members shall be appointed by the Minister 
of Education, the ten last mentioned shall be elected by the associations 
and institutions concerned, in accordance with regulations fixed by 
the Minister of Education. If the existing associations of libraries and 
librarians should be dissolved, or if new associations or activities, 
which could be placed on an equal footing should come into existence 
the Minister of Education shall decide how the selection of representa- 
tives for the National Council shall be undertaken. 


3. The National Council shall be convened when the Minister of Edu- 
cation or the Library Director shall find it necessary. At least two 
sessions must be held annually. Furthermore the National Council 
shall be convened when at least five members demand it. 


4. The Library Director shall submit the annual budget to the National 
Council prior to its transmission to the Ministry of Education. 


5. The Minister of Ediication shall consult the National Council on 
matters of fundamental importance to the library service as covered by 
this law. The National Council on its part may on its own accord 
make suggestions to the Minister of Education regarding such 
problems. 


nN 


X. 


This law which replaces law number 128 of April 7, 1936, of state- 
supported libraries, as amended by law number 184 of March 30, 
1946—comes in force on April 1, 1950. 


THE FREEDOM TO READ 


Tuis statement on ‘The Freedom to Read’ was prepared by a committee 
of librarians, publishers and others, and subsequently endorsed both by 
the ALA, at its conference in Los Angeles in June 1953, and by the 
American Book Publishers Council. Although it has been published in 
several overseas periodicals, which have probably been seen by some 
librarians in this country, it is reproduced here because we should be 
prepared, should the need arise, to make a firm stand ourselves. This 
statement is a fine summary of beliefs which should be common to all 
who deal with books.—Ep. 


THE Freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It is under attack. 
Private groups and public authorities in various parts of the country 
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are working to remove books from sale, to censor textbooks, to label 
‘controversial’ books, to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books or 
authors, and to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise from a view 
that our national tradition of free expression is no longer valid; that 
censorship and suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of politics 
and the corruption of morals. We, as citizens devoted to the use of books, 
and as librarians and publishers responsible for disseminating them, wish 
to assert the public interest in the preservation of the freedom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. Most 
such attempts rest on a denial of the fundamental premise of democracy; 
that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical judgment, will accept 
the good and reject the bad. The censors, public and private, assume 
that they should determine what is good and what is bad for their 
fellow-citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject obscenity. 
We do not believe they need the help of censors to assist them in this task. 
We do not believe they are prepared to sacrifice their heritage of a free 
press in order to be ‘protected’ against what others think may be bad for 
them. We believe they still favour free enterprise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone in being subjected 
to efforts at suppression. We are aware that these efforts are related to 
a larger pattern of pressures being brought against education, the press, 
films, radio and television. The problem is not only one of actual censor- 
ship. The shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, we suspect, to an 
even larger voluntary curtailment of expression by those who seek to 
avoid controversy. 

Such pressure towards conformity is perhaps natural to a time of un- 
easy change and pervading fear. Especially when so many of our 
apprehensions are directed against an ideology, the expression of a 
dissident idea becomes a thing feared in itself, and we tend to move 
against it as against a hostile deed, with suppression. 


And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in such a time of 
social tension. Freedom has given the United States the elasticity to 
endure strain. Freedom keeps open the path of novel and creative solu- 
tions, and enables change to come by choice. Every silencing of a heresy, 
every enforcement of an orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less able to deal with stress. 


Now as always in our history, books are amongst our greatest 
instruments of freedom. They are almost the only means for making 
generally available ideas or manners of expression that can’ initially 
command only a small audience. They are the natural medium for the new 
ideas and the untried voice, from which come the original contributions 
to social growth. They are essential to the extended discussion which 
serious thought requires, and to the accumulation of knowledge and 
ideas into organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential to the preservation of 
a free society and a creative culture. We believe that these pressures 
towards conformity present the danger of limiting the range and variety 
of inquiry and expression on which our democracy and our culture 
depend. We believe that every American community must jealously 
guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, in order to preserve its 
own freedom to read. We believe that publishers and librarians have a 
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profound responsibility to give validity to that freedom to read by making 
it possible for the reader to choose freely from a variety of offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Constitution. Those with 
faith in free men will stand firm on these constitutional guarantees of 
essential rights and will exercise the responsibilities that accompany 
these rights. 


SEVEN PROPOSITIONS AFFIRMED 


We therefore affirm these propositions: 
1. It is in the public interest for publishers and librarians to make 
available the widest diversity of views and expressions, including 
those which are unorthodox or unpopular with the majority. 


Creative thought is by definition new, and what is new is different. The 
bearer of every new thought is a rebel until his ideas are refined and tested. 
Totalitarian systems attempt to maintain themselves in power by the 
ruthless suppression of any concept which challenges the established 
orthodoxy. The power of a democratic system to adapt to change is 
vastly strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to choose widely from 
among conflicting opinions offered freely to them. To stifle every non- 
conformist idea at birth would mark the end of the democratic process. 
Furthermore, only through the constant activity of weighing and selecting 
can the democratic mind attain the strength demanded by times like these. 
We need to know not only what we believe but why we believe it. 


2. Publishers and librarians do not need to endorse every idea or 
presentation contained in the books they make available. It would 
conflict with the public interest for them to establish their own 
political, moral or aesthetic values as the sole standard for deter- 
mining what books should be published or circulated. 


Publishers and librarians serve the educational process by helping to 
make available knowledge and ideas required for the growth of the mind 
and the increase of learning. They do not foster education by imposing 
as mentors the patterns of their own thought. The people should have 
the freedom to read and consider a broader range of ideas than those 
that may be held by any single librarian or publisher or government or 
church. It is wrong that what one man can read should be confined to 
what another thinks proper. 


3. It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or librarians 
to determine the acceptibility of a book solely on the basis of the 
personal history of political affiliations of the author. 


A book should be judged as a book. No art or literature can flourish if it 
is to be measured by the political views or private lives of its creators. 
No society of free men can flourish which draws up lists of writers to 
whom it will not listen, whatever they may have to say. 


4. The present laws dealing with obscenity should be vigourously 
enforced. Beyond that, there is no place in our society for extra- 
legal efforts to coerce the taste of others, to confine adults to the 
reading matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or to inhibit the 
efforts of writers to achieve artistic expression. 


To some, much of modern literature is shocking. But is not much of life 
itself shocking? We cut off literature at the source if we prevent serious 
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artists from dealing with the stuff of life. Parents and teachers have a 
responsibility to prepare the young to meet the diversity of experiences 
in life to which they will be exposed, as they have a responsibility to help 
them learn to think critically for themselves. These are affirmative responsi- 
bilities not discharged solely by preventing them from reading works for 
which they are not yet prepared. In these matters taste differs, and taste 
cannot be legislated; nor can machinery be devised which will suit the 
demands of one group without limiting the freedom of others. We deplore 
the catering to the immature, the retarded or the maladjusted taste. But 
those concerned with freedom have the responsibility of seeing to it that 
each individual book or publication, whatever its contents, price, or 
method of distribution, is dealt with in accordance with due process of 
law. 


5. It is not in the public interest to force a reader to accept with © 
any book the prejudgment of a label characterizing the book or 
author as subversive or dangerous. 


The ideal of labelling supposes the existence of individuals or groups 
with wisdom to determine by authority what is good or bad for the 
citizen. It supposes that each individual must be directed in making up 
his mind about the ideas he examines. But Americans do not need others 
to do their thinking for them. 


6. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians, as guardians 
of the people’s freedom to read, to contest encroachments upon 
that freedom by individuals or groups seeking to impose their 
own standards or tastes upon the community at large. 


It is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic process that the 
political, the moral, or the aesthetic concepts of an individual or group, 
will occasionally collide with those of another individual or group. In 
a free society each individual is free to determine for himself what he 
wishes to read, and each group is free to determine what it will recommend 
to its freely associated members. But no group has the right to take the 
law into its own hands, and to impose its own concepts of politics or 
morality upon other members of a democratic society. Freedom is no 
freedom if it is accorded only to the accepted and the inoffensive. 


7. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by providing books that enrich 
the quality of thought and expression. By the exercise of this 
affirmative responsibility, bookmen can demonstrate that the 
answer to a bad book is a good one, the answer to a bad idea 
is a good one. 


The freedom to read is of little consequence when expended on the trivial ; 
it is frustrated when the reader cannot obtain matter fit for his purpose. 
What is needed is not only the absence of restraint, but the positive 
provision of opportunity for the people to read the best that can be 
thought and said. Books are the major channel by which the intellectual 
inheritance is handed down, and the principal means of its testing and 
growth. The defence of their freedom and integrity and the enlargement 
of their service to society, requires of all bookmen the utmost of their 
faculties, and deserves of all citizens the fullest of their support. 

We state these propositions neither lightly nor as easy generalizations. 
We here stake out a lofty claim for the value of books. We do so because 
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we believe that they are good, possessed of enormous variety and useful- 
ness, worthy of cherishing and keeping free. We realize the application 
of these propositions may mean the dissemination of ideas and manners 
of expression that are repugnant to many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable belief that what people read is unim- 
portant. We believe rather that what people read is deeply important; 
that ideas can be dangerous; but that the suppression of ideas is fatal to 
a democratic society. Freedom itself is a dangerous way of life, but 
it is ours. 


MISS MIRIAM D. TOMKINS 


THe death of Miss Miriam Tompkins on the 3rd of March will have 
saddened the many friends she made during her stay in New Zealand. 

Miss Tompkins was Associate Professor at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service in New York. Her specialty was adult education 
work, and she had pioneered in Milwaukee Public Library (where she 
worked from 1919 to 1929) advisory work for adult readers, specializing 
in mapping out courses of reading. Milwaukee Public Library is a stimu- 
lating, alive place where this service is still flourishing. 

In 1950 Miss Tompkins came to New Zealand after the New Zealand 
Library Association had asked the United States Educational Foundation 
in New Zealand to recommend someone to make a survey of New Zealand 
public libraries on a Fulbright grant. Miss Tompkin’s approach to the 
problem was the one which has been developed successfully in many 
American surveys. It involves gathering comprehensive information 
through questionnaires and personal visits, and drawing conclusions from 
the assembled data. It became apparent as the survey progressed that 
the amount of work involved was much greater than would have been 
necessary for a comparable survey in the United States. The problems 
were considerably more difficult because of the great variety in conditions 
of service, the complexity of the library scene, and the absence of previously 
assembled information. 

With great perseverence Miss Tompkins stuck to her task, and travelled 
long distances to visit a large number of public libraries and to talk to 
all the Association’s Branches. But even then her health was not good, 
and living and travelling under New Zealand winter conditions was a 
considerable harship. Eventually it was necessary for her to leave before 
the report was completed. The responsibility of preparing her teaching 
work at Columbia contributed to.her being unable to finish it immediately 
, her return, though a considerable amount of additional work was 

one. 

A serious breakdown of health came shortly afterwards, and Miss 
Tompkin’s doctor forbade any further work on the report. From then on 
until her death her health did not improve sufficiently for the sustained 
attack necessary to complete the report. Though intermittently she made 
some progress it never reached the stage where she felt more than one 
or two chapters could be returned here. 
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Though the report was never completed, Miss Tompkins’ visit to New 
Zealand produced other results. A large amount of useful information 
was gathered and the discussion which she stimulated, particularly on 
regional development of library services, led to considerable clarification 
of ideas. 

But perhaps most important was that people liked her. Mr O'Reilly 
and I, who were her main assistants, became very fond of Miss Tompkins, 
as did everyone who had personal contact with her. She was a kind, 
thoughtful and humble person, and a worthy representative of what is 
most likeable of her country. 


T. B. O'NEILL 


On hearing of Miss Tompkins’ death, Mr O’Reilly, who as Mr O'Neill 
says above was her other main assistant, wrote to the Secretary as follows: 

It is very sad, and not so much surprising as tragic. We knew she over- 
worked and drove herself without regard for the consequences. Mr Alley 
once told me ‘She will produce a report: she is too much of an American 
not to finish what she has started.” | do not remember if he added the 
alternative, though both of us knew what it was; and now it has come 
about. 

We both knew too that, no matter what those in the Association who 
had not been closely connected with her visit thought, it really did not 
matter whether or not there was a report—a material document; that the 
visit and the effort and enthusiasm and the detailed work on the figures 
had produced at the time, and even since and for all times would continue 
to produce all the important benefits that the best visits of persons such 
as she can produce. 

For the first time we were face to face with the complexities of the 
problems which the Association had set out so innocently to solve at 
the Wanganui and other conferences. Without more than a cursory glance 
at our libraries in the first month of her stay, Miss Tompkins could have 
given us a very competent transcription of orthodox formulas relating, 
for example, to regional service. It is interesting to know what the effect 
would have been if this had happened, because it became clearer to us all 
as the months slipped by that these formulas would not produce a mixture 
that would work. 

There would have been no reaction between the domestic ingredients 
in New Zealand. We could find no catalyst. The risk of destroying the 
CLS structure in the attempt to dissolve it into something still better was 
too great. 

Miss Tompkins was too honest, too conscientious, to neglect the 
difficulties, and the ones that she thought might be coped with were 
replaced overnight by others still more elusive. The struggle took toll 
of her sleep, her weight, and very soon, her health. There was nothing 
we could do to stop her; she would never give in. 

Certain types of problem (e.g. scientific ones) are in principle completely 
solvable. The complexities make some more difficult, but no one doubts 
that given the time and the application the answer (the one true answer 
will be discovered. Other problems, such as technical ones and adminis- 
trative ones may, in fact, at any given time, have no solution. 

There may be no prescription that will enable us, using all the known 
natural laws, technical processes and latest materials, to construct a 
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machine, a bridge, a regional library service that will incorporate all or 
even most of the desired features. 

There is certainly no solution of any politico-administrative problem 
except in terms of the ultimate values of an acceptable social philosophy, 
and in our society we are not yet very clear about such things. Miss 
Tompkins could not allow herself to believe that there is, at present, 
no adequate solution for the main problem she set herself, and that is the 
source of the tragedy .. . 

I feel that New Zealand will yet contribute more to basic economic 
library theory than any other country as a result of the work put into 
evaluation of our libraries then. Their diversity was much more than 
a matter of the unequal skills of different librarians, unequal facilities, 
unequal local body support and unequal local ways of life. There was 
also a diversity of economic structure such as no where else exists. 

Knowledge of these things changes completely our conception of 
librarianship and all of its parts in varying degrees. Librarians in future 
will have much greater freedom to go about their proper professional 
taks without having to compromise as a result of extraneous considera- 
tions. We shall then solve the ‘regional’ problem without much strain. 

She will yet have a memorial of the only kind she would have wished, 
and one that will show her sacrifice not to have been in vain. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS 


WE reprint, without comment, this extract from the proceedings of the 
41st conference of delegates of the Municipal Association, held at Dunedin, 
March 9th-I 1th, 1954. 


Remit No. 21 


Library staff: ‘That the Executive of the Municipal Association be 
asked to report on the suitability of the Library Association of New 
Zealand (Inc.) as at present organized, to make recommendations to 
Municipalities on questions of salaries of Library staff; and that the 
Executive be asked to make such suggestions on joint municipal 
library organization as it may think fit.’ 

(WANGANUI) 


Note: The Wanganui City Council recently called for applications for 
the position of Reference Librarian, fixing the salary and conditions 
in accordance with the Council’s requirements for the position. 
Subsequent to the advertisement appearing in the main newspapers 
throughout the country, the Council received a letter from the 
NZLA pointing out that the salary offered by the Council was below 
the recommended Standards of Salary for Public Libraries as 
approved by the Association in February 1953, and urging the Council 
to reconsider its advertisement and to raise the salary offered. 

Objection to this action is taken by the Council, in that inquiries 
made disclose that the Salaries Committee of the Library Association 
is comprised of five employee representatives and one employer 
representative. In other words, the employees are judge and jury alike 
in the matter of recommending library salaries. 

This position probably arises from the fact that the Library 
Association is comprised of both personal and institutional members, 
the former outnumbering the latter. 


Further Note: The question of salaries for library staff is the subject 
of a Remit No. 20 sponsored by the Petone Borough Council, 
whereby they ask the Municipal Association to adopt in principle 
the salary scale which has been drawn up by the NZLA. 


It was resolved on the motion of Mr J. A. Harley (Nelson), seconded by 
Mr D. R. Sheath (Takapuna), that Remit 21 be taken before Remit 20. 

Mr R. E. Jack (Wanganui), in moving Remit 21, said that the note to 
the Remit covered the motion. Personal members of the Association 
numbered 353, and institutional members only 115, so that employee 
members heavily outvoted employer members. 

Seconded by Mr J. C. Lucas (Dunedin), who said that the Association, 
formed forty years previously, originally comprised an association of 
local bodies operating public libraries. Subsequently the Association 
admitted librarians as members who ultimately obtained full control of 
the Association. Since then the local bodies had formed a separate section. 
In his opinion, the only way the Association could be made to work 
would be for it to split into a Librarians’ Institute and an Association of 
local bodies operating libraries. 
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Mr J. Huggan (Petone) said that the purpose of Remit 20, sponsored 
by his Council, was simply to seek standardization. Librarians were not 
covered by an award, and it would be wise to have a scale so that local 
bodies knew where they stood. However, he would be prepared at the 
appropriate stage to withdraw Remit 20 in favour of the present remit. 

Mr T. W. M. Ashby (Auckland) said that local body librarians were 
covered by the local body officers’ industrial agreement, and the scale 
now proposed could be considered by the Court in reviewing the 
agreement. 

Mr R. L. Macalister (Wellington) thought that both Remits should be 
rejected and the Conference proceed to other business. 

Mr G. J. Walker (Timaru) said the Conference should support Remit 
21. The stage was being reached where the Library Association was 
wanting to run local bodies’ libraries. 

The President (Mr N. H. Moss, Stratford) disagreed with Mr Mac- 
alister’s suggestion that both Remits should be rejected. Local bodies 
had been perturbed at the number of offshoots developing. The Govern- 
ment looked to the Municipal Association as the mouthpiece of all 
municipalities, and the set-up of the organization under discussion might 
well be the subject of examination by the Executive, which could then 
let all local bodies know the results. 

Mr J. M. Deas (Otahuhu) asked whether it was not a fact that library 
employees of local bodies were in exactly the same position as Town 
Clerks, who were later to submit a salary scale to the Association. The 
difference seemed to be one of names and terms only. 

The President said that the difference was that the Town Clerks’ salary 
scale was originally brought forward at the request of the Municipal 
Association Conference, and it had always been a matter of negotiation 
between the Institute and the Conference. In the present case, the salary 
scale submitted was provided entirely by an employee-controlled organi- 
zation; the Conference had never been consulted. 

Mr R. E. Jack (Wanganui), the mover, said Mr Deas had overlooked 
the fact that there was already a library employees’ association separate 
from the Libraries Association. The Libraries Association was something 
of a tiger in a sheepskin, and the Conference must be careful to see that 
it was not taken for a ride on the tiger. Mr Huggan was mistaken in 
suggesting that most of those affected by the proposed scale were not 
covered by any award. His advice was that only the senior librarians were 
not so covered. 

The Remit was carried, and Remit 20 was withdrawn. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF ISTH JUNE 1954 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, J. R. Cole, M. S. 
Fleming, W. J. McEldowney, J. P. Sage, W. S. Wauchop, E. H. Wright, 
D. M. Wylie and the Secretary. 


Librarianship and Documentation: The Secretary reported that neither 
the Training Committee nor the Professional Section had submitted any 
comments on the correspondence circulated to them. It was agreed that 
a reply be sent to IFLA supporting the representations made by the 
Library Association and the Library Association of Australia. 


Children’s Library Service Committee: Letters from Miss N. Gordon 
and Mrs R. Rex submitting recommendations with regard to the terms 
of reference and personnel of the committee were received. It was resolved 
that the terms of reference of the Committee be ‘To draw up for presenta- 
tion to the Government definite proposals on the future development of 
library service to children in New Zealand.’ It was further resolved that 
the members of the committee be: J. P. Sage (convener), N. Gordon, 
R. N. O’Reilly, R. Rex, and D. M. Wylie. 


Public Library Service Committee: It was resolved that the terms of 
reference of this Committee be ‘To consider public library service, the 
clarification of objectives, and the elaboration and revision of standards 
as drawn up by the Standards Research Committee of 1951-52, and to 
recommend any measures for improving, extending and co-ordinating 
public library service in New Zealand.’ It was further resolved that the 
members of the committee be: D. M. Wylie (convener), H. W. B. Bacon, 
H. B. Cowey, A. E. Mercer, T. B. O’Neill, R. N. O’Reilly, and J. S. 
Rumbold. 

It was resolved that a recommendation from the Local Authorities 
Section that a report be prepared outlining a scheme for co-operation 


between local authorities in the provision of library service be referred to 
the committee. 


1955 Conference: A letter was received from the Wanganui City Council 
confirming the dates February 22nd-25th for the 1955 Conference. 


Investments: Mr Bacon reported that the Finance Committee had 
decided not to invest money in the Cook County Hospital Board Loan 


but to wait until an institutional member of the Association issued 
debentures. 


Grants from Department of Internal Affairs: Mr Bacon reported on 
discussions with the Department of Internal Affairs with regard to the 
Association’s application for a grant. Although the officers he saw were 
prepared to recognize the need for keeping the balance of the Carnegie 
Corporation grants as a reserve or building fund, they were not willing 
to recommend grants which would either result in a profit or enable the 
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Association to undertake new projects. They had therefore asked the 
Association to keep profit and loss and trading accounts. It was resolved 
that the President’s report be received, and that the accounts be kept in 
the form requested by the Department of Internal Affairs. 


Historic Places Bill: A report on a meeting of the Select Committee at 
which representations from interested bodies were received was made by 
the Secretary, who attended as an observer. 


Advertising Manager, New Zealand Libraries: It was resolved that Mr 
J. Frampton be appointed Advertising Manager for New Zealand 
Libraries, and that Mr J. Gully be thanked for his services. 


Comics: The Secretary reported that she had discussed with the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section the Council decision to bring 
to the attention of the Minister of Education the conference resolution 
that this Association express concern that there is apparently no sign 
of control over the publication and sale of comics. A statement had been 
obtained from the Department of Education on the present position. 
It was resolved that in view of the Department’s statement and the fact 
that the Association could cite no particular comic to which exception 
was taken, an approach to the Minister be deferred until there was 
evidence of specific cause for complaint. In the meantime the report on 
action taken by the Department was referred to the Editor of New Zealand 
Libraries for publication with a note that the Section should be informed 
of any specific complaints. (See elsewhere in this issue-—Eb.) 


Customs and Sales Tax: A \etter from the Town Clerk, Christchurch, 
asking that the Association broaden its deputation to the Government 
in its claims to have public libraries recognized as educational institutions 
as far as customs and sales tax are concerned, was received. It was decided 
to refer the letter to the Local Authorities Section asking it to prepare 
a letter to the Government on the matter. 


Microfilm equipment: The Secretary reported that a letter had been 
received from the Associate Secretary of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York asking the Association whether the balance of 941.83 dollars 
from the grant made in February 1949 for the purchase of microfilm 
equipment could be expended within a reasonable time. The Book 
Resources Committee had been consulted and had recommended the 
purchase of an automatic bookholder to enable bound volumes to be 
moved readily from side to side during photographing. Enquiries were 
being made by the Carnegie Corporation about the cost of the equipment. 
The correspondence was received and the action taken approved. 


Memberships: It was resolved that further letters be sent to the Morrins- 
ville Borough Council, and the Putararu Public Library claiming the 
outstanding subscriptions and pointing out that the interloan service 
could be extended only to members of the Association. 


Council Meeting: \t was resolved that the mid-year Council meeting 
be held on Friday September 3rd, and that committee meetings be arranged 
for Thursday September 2nd. 


Index to New Zealand Periodicals: A report from Mr Bagnall, 1954/38, 
on the increasing cost of printing the index was received. It was resolved 
that the annual subscription be increased from 30/- to 37/6 as from the 
1953 index. 
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Fiction Committee’s Fourth Report on Standard and Rental Authors: The 
Secretary reported that it was expected that the list would be published 
by the end of June, and asked that consideration be given to increasing 
the selling price in view of the rise in costs since the Fiction Committee’s 
report at the beginning of 1953. It was resolved that the selling price be 
increased to 2/-, with a reduction to 1/9 a copy for orders of 10 or more, 
and that the Secretary be authorized to have a cover printed. 


Sale of Old Stocks: The Secretary was authorized to offer the following 
material for sale at reduced rates: 
NZLA Fiction Committee. Third report on standard and popular authors. 
9d. a copy, reduced from 1/6. 
Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries, 1951. 1/3 a copy, reduced from 2/6. 
Book Cloth. Black washable and Blue Elgrade. 3/6 per yard, plus postage. 
(Reduced from 4/6 and 3/10.) 


New Zealand Maps: The Secretary reported that the Department of 
Lands and Survey was investigating the possibility of making available 
to certain public libraries a selection of the topographical maps which 
it publishes. Circulars had been sent to the libraries concerned, at the 
request of the Department, asking whether the maps could be catalogued, 
housed and made readily available to the public. The report was received, 
and it was resolved that the Department be asked to add Tauranga and 
Lower Hutt to the list. 


CONTROL OF COMICS 


THE following letter has been received from the Director of Education 
in reply to an enquiry regarding steps taken to control the importation 
and distribution of undesirable comics, and is printed in New Zealand 
Libraries by decision of the Standing Executive Committee: 

‘In your letter of the 26th April you asked if I would let you know what 
action has been taken by this Department since the public meeting held 
on the 12th August 1952, to discuss the control of comics. 

‘After the public meeting the Inter-Departmental Committee recon- 
sidered the system of control discussed at the meeting and submitted 
revised proposals to the Government. The amended scheme aimed to 
encourage publishers of New Zealand comics and importers of those 
published overseas voluntarily to raise the standard of the comics they 
handle. Some action along those lines appears to have been taken. There 
is no doubt that this had a beneficial effect. 

‘Two further objectives of the proposals were to encourage greater 
discrimination on the part of parents in purchasing comics for children 
and to encourage teachers and parents to take more positive action to 
help children develop better reading habits and interests. There is evidence 
that the work of the inter-departmental committee which was widely 
publicized did exert some influence in this direction. 

‘Consideration has been given to the desirability or otherwise of intro- 
ducing legislation embodying machinery for the control of comics. You 
will appreciate, however, that in any system of control by means of 
legislation it is of first importance to protect established principles relating 
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to the freedom of the press. This factor has been much to the fore in 
discussions among responsible groups overseas and in some cases has led 
to doubt as to whether legislation offers the correct solution to this 
particular problem. 

‘In New Zealand the Government has not announced any decision on 
the question of control of comics. No doubt it has given full weight to 
some of the aspects to which I have referred.’ 

Standing Executive requests that any members of the Association who 
have had their attention drawn to examples of specifically undesirable 
comics circulating in the country should report the fact, so that some 
evidence may be built up if further representations are to be made to the 
Government. Specific complaints should be made to the Children’s and 
Young People’s Section Committee, of which the Honorary Secretary is 
Miss Mary Milne, c/o Takapuna Grammar School, Takapuna, Auckland. 


COMMUNICATION 


DISPLAYS 


From Auckland University College: 


After some years of continuous experience with displays of books and 
other material, we think the shop-window approach—the show that 
merely entices a reader into the library—not good enough. Better is the 
propaganda desk. It at any rate has something to sell; it offers a new 
idea, but of course tries to convert the reader—no longer a free agent but 
a victim—to one belief. To both of these I prefer the display that in itself 
does no more than give information. It sounds dull, being objective and 
neutral; but it does not disdain or reject enticement or propaganda, and 
will indeed use them as means to its end. 

The end needs to be always in the librarian’s mind, and if possible in 
the minds of those who are to assemble the material. It is just this—to 
start someone else’s mind working so that he will follow the topic of the 
display further, or perhaps from it be able to form an opinion of his own. 

Our latest one, on Andre Gide, was of this kind. To attract, it had the 
usual tricks of balancing masses and shapes (books open and shut, 
pamphlets and typescript legends) and even a little colour. To tell the 
story about so hotly discussed a person, propaganda had to be eschewed. 
Ideally his own words and works would be the best sources. But the 
casual eye has too little X-ray power to reveal the bones under the flesh, 
let alone the spirit behind the mind. So typed slips placed under an open 
text or criticism, sometimes to strengthen it, more often to show an 
opposite view, were used. There are plenty of witnesses to Gide’s self- 
indulgence, but fewer to his sense of responsibility or his work as a 
mayor, and as official investigator into the administration of native 
populations in French Equatorial Africa. Therefore, to offset the bias 
that many public notices and reviews have made, we tried to tell, but 
not sell, the story of the man’s nature and work as we can see it today. 

Some care went into this display which was put on deliberately by the 
Library. But many of our shows are ‘request’ items, and there is no lack 
of such requests. It is widely believed (I think wrongly) that the Library 
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is the most useful publicity site in the College (we are often asked to put 
up dance posters and sell tickets). Most activities both of faculties (French 
plays, musical groups) and of student clubs (Classical Society, Oriental 
Society, Ballet Group, Photographic Society, International Relations 
Club and Modern Languages Club) know they will get help in advertising 
an event if they can put on a sufficiently sound and informative display. 
A senior members of the Library staff has general charge of all displays, 
and officers of the club concerned discuss the project with her. We like 
them to arrange and set up their own material as far as possible. Mention 
of membership terms (if admitted at all) or play productions and concerts 
is usually very small and always subsidiary to the main topic. 

Perhaps our most important shows have been in connection with 
courses, particularly where we can provide a ‘background’. At the request 
of professors and lecturers we have had two major efforts to give depth 
to literary studies. The first was in 1951, on the Romantics; and last year 
we ‘went all Eighteenth Century’. Pictures from the Carnegie Art Set were 
on every flat surface; the Auckland Museum lent us some charming 
realia (snuff boxes, a pocket balance for weighing sovereigns, a waistcoat), 
and the Art Gallery lent originals and facsimiles for a wall of the public 
corridor. 

Concerts and art exhibitions in the City as well as the public demon- 
strations of our Special Schools such as Fine Arts and Architecture may 
bring out books for the display stand. This stand itself is probably 
responsible for much of the success and certainty the popularity of 
displays. Designed and built as a work project in their training by students 
at the School of Architecture, it is about seven feet six inches long, fifteen 
inches wide across its flat top, and has twelve tilted compartments (six 
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each side) for holding books. The lower three on each side are larger 
than the upper ones. Each compartment has a movable pinex panel, so 
that any group of these may be blocked in for pinned-on sheets or lettering, 
giving a varied arrangement of flat spaces and open shelves according to 
the quantity or nature of the material to be shown. The design was the 
result of much discussion and modification of plans, and has proved 
most successful. One side of the stand, by the way, is almost permanently 
occupied by the weekly batch of ‘new additions’. 

Lettering is largely done by an alphabet of letters about two inches 
high cut out of three-ply, stained and pierced by two brads whose shanks 
and points project to hold the letters when pressed on to the softboard. 

We are lucky enough also to have a desk eight feet long with a piece 
of pinex about three feet high behind it, for larger displays, extensions 
of one on the special stand or simultaneous exhibits. Objects that are 
large, heavy and flat are better on this desk. Against its backboard we 
place those photographic sets distributed by the High Commissioner, 
helped if possible by books from our own shelves. We keep a record of 
displays held. Here is a selection: New Zealand Poets, The Eighteenth 
Century, Le Romantisme Francais, Greek Tragedy, Oxford University, 
Moscow University, Deutsche Kultur, Soil erosion, George Bernard 
Shaw, ‘The lady’s not for burning’ (with the original drawings for the 
costumes), The Caxton Press, French life and thought, Mr President, 
Existentialism, Karl Wolfskehl—poet in exile, Printing in Auckland, 
Julius Caesar (man, not play), Oriental culture (pots, fabrics and pictures), 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’, Waipoua forest and Pottery. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


THE Registration proposals have been the subject of much discussion 
and a great deal of opposition in the branch, which had passed a resolution 
before Conference in February, opposing the scheme. Mr Horn, who 
had been asked to bring the Branch’s views before Conference, reported 
on his return that the rules which had been studied by the Branch were not 
those that had come before Conference, and that, therefore, he had been 
in a rather invidious position. He complained that the branch at the 
February meeting had had to discuss registration without having before 
it the current proposed rules which had, in fact, been agreed to by the 
Registration Committee early in August of the previous year, and that 
this was especially bad because the August draft contained a most signifi- 
cant change. In the rules which the February branch meeting thought 
were current the registration of Associates followed automatically on 
certain examination qualifications and a certain period of service; whereas 
in the August draft the registration of Associates was not automatic but 
was governed by a Credentials Committee of senior members of the 
applicant’s own profession. He thought that the Registration Committee 
had acted unwisely in purposely withholding the August rules from the 
February meeting. The branch decided to avail itself of the presence in 
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Christchurch of Mr McEldowney, convener of the Registration Com- 
mittee, and invited him to be present at the meeting on May 14th, to 
answer questions and to give the branch first-hand information on this 
very important issue. 

Mr McEldowney said that he was pleased to have it made clear to him 
that the branch’s objections to the scheme were ones of principle and not 
based on personal feeling, as the issue concerned the whole of the Associa- 
tion, and not just one branch. Mrs Shea mentioned that the members of 
the Association had not been consulted on the necessity or desirability 
of a register, and that a referendum on principles apart from rules was 
necessary, Mr McEldowney said that this would best come after the 
Council meeting in August, because relevant documents would then be 
available. Mrs Shea then moved ‘That the Canterbury Branch of the New 
Zealand Library Association considers the decision on the registration 
scheme made at the annual conference in February 1954 not a truly 
representative one, and recommends that a secret postal ballot be held to 
determine whether a substantial majority of professional members 
approves the principle of a register of New Zealand librarians.’ In second- 
ing the motion, Mr Horn congratulated Mr O'Reilly on the clarity of the 
document which he had circulated to the meeting setting out the case for 
registration; he said that perusal of it had convinced him of the desirability 
of registration. He thought, nevertheless, that the scheme ought not to be 
implemented until it was supported by, say, three-quarters of the members 
of the Association. The motion was carried, and it was further decided 
to forward it to the convener of the Registration Committee, the Secretary 
of the Association, and secretaries of other branches. 

Mr O'Reilly mentioned that the Professional Section: was making 
certain alterations of form rather than substance to his statement with 
a view to giving it wider publicity. Miss Hale suggested that the arguments 
of the branch and not simply those of the Professional Section Committee 
should be considered. Mr Collins said that the Professional Section 
Committee would not want to put forward counter-proposals, but rather 
issue an informative statement dealing with any points other than numbers 
1 to 17 in Mr O’Reilly’s statement that might be helpful. Such points 
might be ‘Should there be a scheme deliberately avoiding all “‘letters”’ ?” 
and ‘Should there be a Fellowship and an Associateship or one only?’ 
Mr O’Reilly said that he considered a scheme without ‘letters’ would be 
open to abuse, and that one level was workable but not desirable. Miss 
Wright put the hypothetical case of a librarian who after three years 
suitable experience passes the Diploma examination. She asked whether 
this would affect the subsequent waiting period. Mr McEldowney said 
this would present only a passing difficulty, and Mr O'Reilly added that 
this case could be covered by the general escape clause 10 rather than by 
the creation of anomalies. Mr Wilson enquired what evidence would 
come before the Credentials Committee. Mr Collins admitted the difficulty 
of measurable and non-measurable criteria, but said that at the beginning 
any error should be on the side of generosity, but that afterwards the 
standard should be kept high. Mr McEldowney said that discretion had 
deliberately been left to the Credentials Committee to maintain the 
standard and that the reputation of the library in question would carry 
weight in the decision of the Committee. Mr O’Reilly expressed the 
opinion that ex-officio ‘worthiness’ or ‘competence’ depended basically 
on the training scheme followed by a period of apprenticeship to weed out 
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holders of formal qualifications where necessary. Before the meeting 
adjourned for supper and further informal discussion, Mr McEldowney 
said he had been impressed by the evident study which the branch had 
given to the subject and that such study and discussion was most necessary 
in such a scheme as the one under consideration. 

(The Editor would like to observe that, in relation to the arguments 
of the Canterbury Branch over the different sets of rules discussed before 
and during Conference, the symposium published on Registration in the 
October 1953 issue of New Zealand Libraries contained a reasonable 
summary of the current proposals of the Registration Committee, from 
which it was evident that they differed from the previously-circulated set 
of detailed rules. He is sorry to think that apparently nobody in Christ- 
church, apart from the indexer, reads the Association’s official bulletin.) 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
[A] Promising Ab Second level: mainly free 
AB Popular—fair standard AB Third level: equally free and rental 
B Popular aB Fourth level: mainly rental 
ab Fifth level: no particular recom- 
POPULARITY mendation 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) B Stock commercial level: wholly rental 
after the title gradings oO May cause offence 


Norte.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are those of the Fiction Committee's 
Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bellow, Saul, 1916-. A. The adventures of up as a r thin crop of lowered 
Augie March. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, vitality.’—V. S. Pritchett, NSN 19-6-54. 
1954. 15s. ‘In m = fa various, AB*. 
fascinating and important book, and Kiely, Benedict, 1919-. AB. Honey seems 
from now on any discussion of fiction in bitter. Methuen, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘As a 
America in our time will have to acknow- murder story, the solution is plain from 
ledge it.’—Robert Penn Warren, New the beginning; but as a study of a group 
Republic 2-11-53. A**. of neurotic characters living at the edge 

Cost, March, pseud. of desperation, it has considerable 
Morrison, Margaret Mackie, AB. Invi- power, and Mr Kiely writes on a fine, 
tation from Minerva. Collins, 1954. rasping near-hysterical note but also 
‘Original, wilful, ironic, she keeps an with an often delightful and precise 
unusual balance between action and sense of apr. *—Walter Allen, NSN 
analysis, and makes both dramatic. She 27-2-54. AB*. 
uses words with a poet's accuracy, and Llewellyn, Richard, pseud. 
can convey both beauty and charm eer) Lloyd, Richard David Vivian, 
without anatomizing them.’—L. A. G. 1907-. flame for doubting 
Strong, Spectator 26-3-54. AB*. Thomas. om) 1954. 12s. 6d. oi) | 

Hughes, James Langston, 1902-. A. Simple of “A flame for doubting Thomas’ 
takes a wife. Gollancz, 1954. ‘Consists of that he has ceased to try [to be a oant 
a number of related episodes in the life serious writer]. This novel is a —_ eee 
of Jesse B. Simple, a_ thirty-year-old Mr Llewellyn’s gargantuan assimilation 
Negro living in New York. The dialogue of American ways, characters and idioms 
is convincing, and Mr Hughes has a nice is a remarkable feat of literary digestion.’ 
feeling for t ne poetry of different times —Giles Romilly, NSN 1-5-54, AB***. 
of day Np tinnd nm 4 but there is some- Saroyan, William, 1908-. A. The laughing 
thing rather too familiar about the whole matter; a serious story. Faber, 1954. 
thing."—TLS 12-3-54. Ab*. 12s. 6d. ‘This trite tale is dressed up in 

ieheveaen Christopher William Bradshaw, a lot of pretentious moralizing, but the 

A. The world in the evening. decay of Mr Saroyan’s talent is not 


ow ng 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘The Berlin disguised at any stage..—TLS 26-2-54. 
Stories, re-sown in America, and coming AB**. 
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Silone, Ignazio, 1900-. A handful of black- 
berries; tr. from the Italian by Darina 
Silone. Cape, 1954. 12s. 6d. The dis- 
illusionment of an Italian Communist 
leader after the war and a trip to Russia. 
‘It is as though Silone had all but lost 
faith in the future; the dream is post- 


poned indefinitely. This loss of faith 
shows itself, it seems to me, in the 
literary quality of the book, which may 
best be described as Silone fainter and 
smaller, more dilute, than one has ever 
previously known him.’—Walter Allen, 
NSN 22-5-54. Ab**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Brophy, Brigid, 1929-. Hackenfeller’s ape. 
Hart-Davis, 1953. 9s. 6d. First novel. 
‘An elegant and astonishing little tale 
of a romantic professor’s attempt to 
save Percy, a rare anthropoid ape, from 
being dispatched skywards in a rocket 
experiement . Miss Brophy is begin- 
ning to make a distinctive contribution 
to our time’s fiction..—Derwent May, 
NSN 14-11-53. AB**. 

Common, Jack. The ampersand. Turnstile, 
1954. 10s. 6d. ‘While we have many 
writers from the working class, we have 
very few that remain of the working 
class. It is Mr Jack Common’s great 
strength that he does. He has kept his 
relish for the life he knew in his youth, 
and a firm hold on its virtues; he shows 
his readers working-class life from a 
working-class point of view ...A 
novel Steeped i in the feeling of life as it is 
3 ’"—Walter Allen, NSN _ 12-6-54. 


=, David, 1922-. One. Gollancz, 1954. 
6d. ‘An extremely intelligent novel 

A, a possible future in which a 
totalitarian state seeks to exact of its 
citizens complete conformity of thought, 


on and behaviour.’—Walter Allen, 
NSN 22-5-54. Ab*. 
haut Christopher. The wheel. Chatto, 1954. 
6d. ‘Shows considerable power of 
hE but it is grotesquely over- 
written . . . a substitute for a poem.’— 
Walter Allen, NSN 22-5-54. Ab. 
Marceau, Felicien. The king’s man; tr. from 
the French by David Hughes and Marie- 
Jacqueline Mason. Barker, 1954. 12s. 6d. 
‘A work of considerable literary and 
intellectual power. Its theme is ambition, 
ambition as a passion . . . at once roman- 
tic and highly eee. *—Walter 
Allen, NSN 12-6- 
oe, L. pseud. Soldice adrift. Heinemann, 
954. 12s. 6d. ‘The soldier adrift is Rice, 
= medical officer of a troopship 
crowded with men returning from the 
Far East just after the end of the war 
. » There can be little but praise for 
the writing and characterization. Par- 
ticularly good are the many vague 
conversations with a psychiatrist, a 
biologist and a youthful doctor into 
which the self-torturing Rice reads 
hidden and unintended meanings.’— 
TLS 9-4-54. AB*. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


ALA Bulletin 47n0.10 N °53. 

iom issue. 

Asheim, Lester. Not censorship but selection. 
Wilson library bulletin 28:63-7 S *53. 
‘Selection begins with a presumption in 
favour of liberty of thought; censorship 
with a presumption in favour of thought 
control.” 

Ball, Ralph G. Prescription: books; a doctor 
writes on — erapy. ALA Bulletin 
48:145-7 Mr’ 

dy “Chadwick. The side of 

the angels. ALA Bulletin 47:391-2 + O 
"53. The problem of censorship and 
ey" magazines. 

- Some thoughts on _librar 
reorganization. Librarian and boo 
world 42:177-80 + S °53. ‘This article 
deals mainly with major reorganiza- 
tions . . .many of the same principles 
will be invaieed when making a change 
in the routine or arrangement of a 
library or department.’ 

Vivian. Tell them a story. Wilson 

library bulletin 28:187-193 "53. A 

comprehensive article, telling something 

of the history of story telling, its aims 
and values, and the techniques of the 

Story teller. Bibliography included. 

G. B. What should we provide— 
recreation (including fiction)? Librarian 


Intellectual 
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and book world 42:169-74 S °53. The 
place and supply of fiction in a public 
library. ‘We cannot impose arbitrary 
standards without regard to the reading- 
level of our communities.’ 

Dobson, M. O. Public libraries in the Gold 
Coast. Wilson library bulletin 28:288 + 
N 53. A description of the rapid growth 
of library service in the Gold Coast 
which now has ‘the most highly develop- 
ed library system in tropical Africa.” 

Ferguson, J. A. Australian bibliography and 
national library services. Australian 
library journal 3:5-9 Ja ’54. A survey of 
the bibliographical work that has been 
done, and what needs to be done; con- 
siders also the organization of library 
service and the book resources of the 
country. 

Gates, Doris. Beyond the four hills. ALA 
Bulletin 48:18-21+ Ja 54. 

An address by a well-known children’s 
writer on the importance of good 
reading in a child’s development. 

Gray, ng The National and University 
Lib rary, Oslo. Library world 55:83-5 
D ’53. 

Haugh, W. S. Best-seller pressure and its 
influence on public library book 
selection. Library world 55:88-93, 1101- 
12, D ’53, Ja °54. 








Ives, Vernon. Teen-a; reading. ALA 
Bulletin 47:400-4 "53. Based on a 
comprehensive study of the reading 
interests of young adults, undertaken to 
give publishers a fine on what to publish. 

r, Harold. Specialization in library 
education. ALA Bulletin, 132-3+ Mr 
54. Report on a questionnaire which 
sought to discover how library schools 
were fitting their courses to the needs of 
special libraries. 

Ronald. New headquarters of the 
Fraser Valley regional library. Canadian 
library association journal 10:160-3 F 
"54. The Valley’s population has in- 
creased greatly in recent years, and 
aed service has expanded according- 


y 

Library trends, v. 2 no. 2, O ‘53. Current 
trends in cataloguing and classification, 
edited by Maurice F. Tauber. This 
large issue of over 180 pages contains 
papers on Training cataloguers and 
classifiers, Substitutes for the card cata- 


Ley, 


logue, Catalogue maintenance, Re- 
classification and recataloguing, and 
several others. 

Lloyd, G. Survey of study facilities for 


foreign library school students in the 
U.S. Special libraries 45:7-12 Ja ‘54. 
Survey of library schools which will 
accept foreign students if they do not 
meet the usual admission requirements. 
Details of the special library courses 
offered and various subject courses are 
given. 

Metcalfe, John. A plea for the student 
against Ranganathan and others. Libra- 
rian and book world 42:189-95 O °53. 
Criticism of modern classification 
theory, especially as it appears in the 
LA examination syllabus. 

Moore, Everett. Reaction overseas. ALA 
Bulletin 47:405-7 O °53. Report on 
reactions in Japan to the removal of 
books from USIS libraries. ‘This is not 
the kind of news we expect to hear from 
America, which gives us leadership in 
asserting the freedom of libraries.” 

Newman, Olga S. A _ rural library. Libri 
4:26-60, 1953. The 1950 Sevensma 
Prize essay. 

Olding, R. K. A system of classification for 
music and related materials. Australian 
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library journal 3:13-18 Ja ‘54. A suggest- 
ed scheme which, it is claimed, over- 
comes the disadvantages of all existing 
schemes. 

Robinson, Edgar S. The technique of photo- 
charging. Canadian library association 
journal 10:165-8 F °54. Detailed descrip. 
- of methods used in Vancouver 


Savage, Ernest A. Alderman Abbott and the 
rate limit. Library world 55:63-7 N °53. 
An episode of LA politics. 

Shera, Jesse H. Education for librarianship: 
= m cenmmeed oe approach. ALA Bulletin 

"54. The growth of 
Sinise and technical publication, with 
emphasis on journals and pamphlet 
material, necessitates a new approach in 
library school curricula and recruiting 
programmes. 

Stephenson, Shirley K. The library as a career 
laboratory. Wilson library bulletin 28 
497-8 + F °54. The school librarian and 
how he can assist students to find their 
vocation. Bibliography. 

vastes, Elizabeth. What is a librarian? South 

African libraries 21:61-70 Ja °54. The 
librarian in history; the librarian in 
fiction; the librarian as educator, the 
librarian as technician . . . the whole 
works. 

Titcomb, M. The [Bernice P.] Bishop Mu- 
— and Library. Special libraries 

44:398-400 D °53. 

Wheeler, Joseph L. Streamlining technical 
processes in small libraries. Wilson 
library bulletin 28:422-4 Ja 54. Admini- 
Stration in smaller libraries, with a 
suggestion that a committee be set up 
to study this problem, and that by 
pooling information, technical pro- 
cesses may be made less time-consuming. 

Wilcox, J. K. New guides and aids to public 
documents use, ~* 52. Special lib- 
raries 45:29-36 Ja °5S4. 

Zimmerman, Carma R. “The public library 
and the Lewy process. Wilson library 
bulletin 28:70-6 S °53. Written primarily 
for the American librarian, this article 
nevertheless has interesting things to 
say about regional libraries and relations 
between librarians and their controlling 
authorities. 
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COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 


We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 


Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for yourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





*‘LOMAK’ 
CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 
with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 


CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


o 
For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD 
Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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BOOKS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL- 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers — cquipped 
to give you efficient service and the help of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Vodenbeh Sonl Lt 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 
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